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AETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPY  OF  MEDICAL  SLANG. 

BY  ACHILLES  ROSE,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 


“I  consider  that  the  corruption  of  language 
is  a disease  closely  allied  to  corruption  of 
manners,  and  demands  also,  according  to 
Hippocratic  canons,  a similar  course  of  cura- 
tive treatment.” — Adamantios  Korais. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  there 
exist  in  our  medical  onomatology  many 
terms  which  are  incorrect,  nuscientifie, 
which  Hyrtl  has  stigmatized  as  being 
ridiculous  and  absur/d ; these  terms ; un- 
grammatical, hermaphrodite  or  hybrid, 
are  similar  to  those  which  characterize 
the  idiom  of  the  famous  epistolae  obscur- 
orum  virorum,  and  as  we  shall  see,  med- 
ical language  corruption  originated 
simultaneously  with  the  monks’  Latin  of 
the  epistolae  obseurorum  virorum. 

Such  incorrectness  is  in  strict  contra- 
diction to  scientific  medicine,  for  the 
logic  of  science  essentially  adheres  to 
scientific  language,  and  science  cannot 
teach  anything  that  is  confessedly  un- 
scientific and  false. 

According  to  Lavoisier,  in  science  we 
have  to  distinguish  three  things : The 

series  of  facts  which  con.stitute  the 
science,  the  ideas  Avhich  recall  the  facts 
and  the  words  to  express  the  ideas.  The 
word  has  to  develop  the  idea,  the  idea 
has  to  embrace  the  fact.  Since  the  words 
])reserve  the  ideas  and  transmit  them, 
perfection  in  science  is  impossible  Avith- 
out  perfection  in  language.  IIoAA’ever 
tiue  the  facts  may  be,  hoAVCA^er  correct 
the  ideas  developed  by  facts,  only  A\wong 
impressions  Avill  be  transmitted  so  long 
as  the  expressions  by  Avhich  they  are 
communicated  are  not  exact. 


Further  .says  LaA^oisier;  “The  onoma- 
tology funiishes  the  real  instimments  for 
the  operation  of  the  mind ; it  is  import- 
ant that  these  instruments  should  be  of 
the  be.st  kind,  and  it  is  indeed  AA^orking 
in  the  interests  of  science,  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  Avhen  Ave  exert  ourselves 
to  impiwe  our  onomatology.” 

Aetiology  and  Pathology.  — The  cor- 
ruption in  our  onomatology,  as  far  as 
Greek  terms  are  concerned,  and  these 
are  almost  the  only  ones  Avhich  are  cor- 
rupt, is  based  on  the  fact  that  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  .sixteenth  century  ncAv 
Avords  for  new  conceptions  have  been 
coined  Avith  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Diction- 
ary by  Avriters  Avho  coiild  not  speak  Greek 
or  think  in  Greek,  Avho  did  not  possess 
the  genius  of  this  language  and  that 
more  recently  a A'andalism  has  dcA^elop- 
ed  among  medical  Avriters  Avhich  has 
prompted  them  to  iiiA'ent  incorrect  con- 
coctions Avhieh  they  substituted  for  per- 
fectly correct  classical  terms.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  A'andalism  is  the  AA'ord 
gastrosucurrhoea  for  chylorrhoea. 
Another  calamity  Avhich  plays  a part  in 
the  aetiologA"  of  medical  slang  is  the  fact 
that  some  Avriters  do  not  knoAV  the  mean- 
ing of  Greek  Avords  Avhich  they  employ 
and  eonsecpiently  use  them  in  a Avrong 
sen.se,  thus  causiing  endless  confusion 
and  much  eontroA^ei*sy.  An  exanijile  of 
this  kind  is  the  Avord  “atonia”  Avhich  is 
lised  for  AA'cakness,  insufficiency,  Avliile 
in  reality  it  means  relaxation  and  noth- 
ing else.  There  is  also  the  AA'ord  “psy- 
chosis” employed  to  de.signate  certain 
morbid  mental  affections,  AA'hile  in  I’eality 


it  means  animation  oi’  infatuation. 
Again,  there  are  writere  in  whom  several 
unfortunate  qualities  are  united,  they 
do  not  even  consult  the  Greek  lexicon, 
but  translate  in  a clumsy  way  from  Eng- 
lish for  instance  into  Greek  and  produce 
such  monstrosities  as  oophorectomy, 
which  would  mean,  literally  translated, 
castration  of  an  ovipare  or  of  all  the 
ovipares,  and  which  besides  is  ungram- 
matical since  the  preposition  “ec”  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a word 
(the  correct  Greek  term  for  what  is 
meant  here  is  oothecotomy)  ; or  the  term 
nephrokapsectomy,  which  is  supposed  to 
mean  excision  of  the  renal  capsule. 
Renal  capsule  in  Greek  is  epinephridion 
and  the  correct  Greek  term  is  epinephri- 
diotomy. 

In  languag'e  all  is  explained  by  logic 
or  by  history  which  is  logic,  and  there 
fore  we  have  to  look  up  history  in  order 
to  find  an  explanation  of  this  state  of 
corruption  in  medical  language. 

Our  Graeco-Latin  onomatology  is  evi- 
dence that  our  science  originated  in 
Graeco-Roman  anticpiity,  and  these  class- 
ical languages  in  our  onomato  thesia 
have  given  our  science  an  international 
character  and  established  a union  of  the 
different  peoples  for  the  good  of  science. 

That  part  of  ancient  Greek  literature 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through 
the  classical  writers  is  an  artistic  pro- 
duct and  was  not  the  language  really 
spoken. 

Greek  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  living 
languages  of  civilized  nations.  Prom  the 
classical  period  of  the  Attic  orators  down 
to  the  present  day  it  forms  an  unbroken 
continuation  of  classical  Attic.  Greek 
is  not  a dead  language,  and  Greek  spoken 
and  written  throughout  Greece  today  is 
iu  reality  no  New-Greek. 

There  has  never  existed  a language 
which  permitted  greater  distinction  of 
expression  or  style  than  the  Attic.  The 
official  language  taught  throughout 
Greece  even  in  the  humblest  village 
school  is  pure  Attic.  Every  Greek  at 
present  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  colloqirial 
language  or  even  his  own  dialect  in 
everyday  intercourse ; but  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper, 
he  iiS  compelled  to  follow  the  Attic 
grammar. 


Let  us  see  how  the  Greeks  go  to  work 
when  new  formations  are  required : 
countless  demands  are  constantly  made 
on  their  language ; they  do  not  adopt, 
with  the  imported  foreign  ideas  the  con- 
notative  words  also  of  foreign  peoples. 
They  refuse  to  have  a hybrid  language. 
Their  history,  their  national  pride,  lead 
them  to  exclude  foreign  words  and  to 
take  such  necessary  elements  from  the 
ancient  Greek  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
create  new  symbols  for  new  ideas. 

Notwithstanding  my  demonstration  of 
this  fact  over  and  over  again  in  num- 
erous writings  I meet  in  endless  varia- 
tions from  colleagues  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Germany  the  following  complaint: 
“I  disapprove  entirely  of  the  plan  to 
make  modern  Greek  the  basis  of  a re- 
formed medical  nomenclature ! ’ ’ and  my 
answer  always  has  been : “ I have  never 
proposed  and  should  never  propose  to 
make  ‘modem  Greek’  the  basis  of  a re- 
formed medical  nomenclature,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  exists  nothing 
modern  in  the  scientific  onomatology  of 
our  Greek  brethern.  They  have  retained 
all  the  classical  terms,  and  when  new 
formations  for  new  conceptions  had  to 
be  created,  they  have  always  been  most 
scrupulous  to  form  them  from  classical 
Greek.  Nothing  is  more  detestable  to 
Greek  men  of  science  than  for  instance 
to  employ  words  in  scientific  language 
which  originated  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
or  the  Byzantine  period  and  deviate 
from  the  spirit  of  classical  Attic.”  And 
I always  add  that  I should  be  thankful 
to  such  adversary  for  pointing  out  a 
single  exception  to  this  rule. 

In  Greece,  when  constructions  and 
forms  have  been  remodeled  after  the  old 
Greek,  incorrect  elements,  when  discov- 
ered, are  extirpated  with  more  and  more 
severity  and  tact.  Before  a new  forma- 
tion is  introduced  into  the  regular  lan- 
gnage,  it  has  to  stand  a severe  test  and 
criticism.  Nothing  will  be  accepted  and 
grafted  into  the  regular  language  which 
deviates  in  any  way  from  the  genius  of 
the  Attic  tongue. 

In  the  iniddle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  Greek 
fugitives  came  to  all  parts  of  Europe; 
and  it  was  they  who  introduced  the  study 
of  Greek  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
“Western”  school.  The  fii’st  act  of  this 


school,  still  iu  its  infancy,  was  to  do 
away  with  the  traditional  pronunciation 
and  then  to  declare  Greek  a dead  lan- 
guage. 

They  cut  oft'  all  dix’ect  connection  be- 
tween the  verbal  and  the  written  tradi- 
tion of  Greek.  At  this  time  the  study 
of  philology  outside  Greece  in  regard  to 
Greek  became  unscientific  and  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since,  for  the  study  of  a 
language  like  Greek  must  not  confine 
itself  to  written  tradition.  Only  the 
study  of  the  two  forms  of  tradition  in 
connection  with  each  other  renders  possi- 
ble a scientific  understanding  of  the  old 
phase  as  well  as  of  the  new;  the  two 
fonns  of  tradition  influence  each  other. 

Fix>m  the  time  when  Greek  was  pro- 
claimed a dead  language,  dates  the  con-- 
uption  in  our  onomatology. 

Thevapij All  attempts  since  the  year 
1821,  when  L.  A.  Kraus  published  a med- 
ical lexicon  in  which  the  most  frecpiently 
used  names  of  Greek  origin  were  enum- 
erated, with  the  special  ob.ject  of  expos- 
ing incorrectness  wherever  it  was  noticed 
by  him,  were  in.  the  main  failures,  not- 
withstanding that  several  of  the  would- 
be  reformers  were  profound  scholai-s  of 
the  classical  Greek  literature.  The 
nomenelatOr^  whose  new  formations  ap- 
pear in  our  medical  literature  since  the 
time  when  Greek  was  erroneously  con- 
sidered a dead  language,  as  mentioned 
already,  they  did  not  and  do  not  speak 
Greek,  they  knew  or  know  only  the  writ- 
ten tradition,  that  is  only  a fragment  of 
the  language,  and  they  did  not  and  do 
not  consult  contemporaneous  Greek  phy- 
sicians who  could  have  aided  them,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  Avith  the  would-be 
reformers.  In  an  address  read  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  before  the 
Book  and  Journal  Club,  and  published 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bulletin,  May, 
1902,  I have  described  in  detail  the  more 
conspicuous  attempts  at  reform,  and  in 


order  to  avoid  repetition  I beg  to  refer 
to  this  paper. 

The  first  therapeutical  measure  I cvish 
to  suggest  is  that  our  medical  libraries 
should  secure  the  Greek  book  on  ana- 
tomy by  Lucas  Papaioanuou,  and  the 
Greek  translation  of  Niemeyer’s  Avork 
“Pathology  and  Therapy”  (the  title 
shoidd  be  “Nosology  and  Pathology.”) 
From  these  tAvo  books  one  can  learn  at 
a glance  hoAV  much  aa’c  are  at  faixlt  and 
hoAV  simple  it  Ax^ould  be  to  eradicate  cor- 
ruptions.- 

The  remark  so  frecpiently  made  that  a 
reform  in  onomatology  Avould  cause  in- 
convenience is  unAA'arranted,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  inconvenience.  Scientific 
onomatology  aaoII  do  aAvay  Avith  much 
confusion  and  dispute  Avhieh  exists  on 
account  of  improper  terms. 

In  some  of  the  many  papers  I Avrote 
on  this  subject  I said  “our  ononiatologj' 
needs  reform  and  such  reform  I wish  to 
propase.  I Avish,  hoAvever,  this  AA’ork  to 
be  undertaken  in  like  manner  as  Lavoi- 
sier’s reform  of  chemical  nomenclature 
was  undertaken,  that  is,  it  must  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a national  Avork  to  the  greater 
honor  of  the  medical  profession.” 

Some  adver.sary  Avho  found  fault  Avith 
every  Avord  I said,  Avrote  to  me;  “you 
are  not  a Lavoisier ! ’ ’ and  he  A\ns  right, 
but  hoAA’ever  humble  I feel  myself  Aidien 
compared  A\dth  that  great  man,  one  of 
the  noblest  sons  of  France,  I am  under 
the  impression  that  the  humblest  of  us 
has  the  right  to  emulate  to  his  best  abili- 
ty the  most  exalted,  that  the  examples 
of  great  men  are  given  for  emulation ; 
if  such  Avere  not  the  ease,  Thomas  Jc  0^ 
Kempis  Avould  not  have  AAwitten  his  libri 
cpiatuor  de  imitando  Christum.  Hoav- 
ever,  my  task  aa'ouIcI  not  be  too  severe, 
for  I mean  to  introduce  the  terms  found 
in  Greek  literature  and  secure  for  neAv 
names  to  be  found  the  aid  of  Greek  men 
of  science  of  the  University  of  Athens. 


